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THE  FRISpJOFSSAGA  AN  ORIENTAL  TALE1 

I 

The  Fridpjdfssaga  belongs  to  the  Fornaldarsogur, 
i.e.  the  "Sagas  of  Antiquity."  These  are  tales  which  were 
brought  to  book  later  than  the  classic  family  sagas,  often  loose 
in  style,  meagre  in  vocabulary,  and  improbable  in  content. 
They  are  usually  tales  of  viking  adventure  and  purport  to  relate 
occurrences  prior  to  the  discovery  of  Iceland.  The  Fridpjdfssaga 
is  one  of  the  best  of  this  group.  It  was  written  in  Iceland, 
probably  a  little  before  1300.  There  are  two  groups  of  manu- 
scripts, and  since  the  account  of  them  given  in  Larsson's  Copen- 
hagen edition2  no  one  has  doubted  that  the  briefer  group  is 
the  elder.  Accordingly  it  is  used  as  the  basis  of  this  study. 
None  of  these  manuscripts,  however,  represents  the  original, 
and  we  have  no  guarantee  that  additional  material  to  be  found 
in  the  longer  version  may  not  approximate  survivals  from  the 
original.  There  is  also  a  set  of  rimur,  dance  ballads,  based  on 
the  text,  but  they  do  not  concern  us,  since  they  contain  nothing 
of  importance  that  is  not  in  one  of  the  texts  of  the  saga.3 

The  popularity  of  this  saga  in  modern  times,  as  witnessed 
by  the  numerous  translations,  is  probably  due  not  so  much  to 
its  content  as  to  the  fact  that  it  suggested  to  Bishop  Tegner 
his  noble  poem,  Frithiofs  saga  (1820-25).  The  two,  however, 
have  little  besides  the  title  and  a  few  situations  in  common. 
The  Icelandic  saga  has  been  popularly  regarded  as  a  typical 
Scandinavian  or  Germanic  product,  though  scholars  have 
noted  that  it  differs  in  some  essential  respects  from  the  rest 
of  the  sagas.4 

1  Since  this  article  treats  a  matter  of  interest  to  others  than  northernists, 
it  includes  details  that  are  superfluous  to  the  specialist  in  Old  Scandinavian 
Literature. 

*  Sagan  och  Rimorna  om  Frifipjdfr  hinnfrcekni.    Ko'benhavn,  1893. 

3Larsson  (FriVpjdfs  saga  hins  fraekni,  Halle,  1901,  p.  XIII),  believes  that 
the  rimur  are  based  on  the  briefer  version,  and  that  the  longer  version  is  based 
both  on  the  shorter  version  and  the  rimur.  Wenz  (Die  Fridpjdfssaga,  Halle, 
1914,  p.  XXIff.)  agrees,  with  certain  emendations. 

4  Falk  in  Arkiv  for  nordisk  filologi,  VI  (1890),  88ff, 
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A  few  years  ago  I  twice  had  occasion  to  read  the  entire 
group  of  the  Fomaldarsogur  consecutively.  When  I  came  a 
second  time  to  the  Fridpj  dfssaga  I  found  myself  disliking  it, 
and  in  surprise  I  began  to  ask  myself  the  reason  for  this  im- 
pression. I  soon  realized  that  it  was  because  I  had  so  accus- 
tomed myself  to  the  spirit  of  the  other  sagas  that  the  ethical 
views  and  the  theme  of  the  Fridpj  dfssaga,  which  were  in 
direct  violation  of  their  standards,  were  repugnant  to  me. 
My  next  question  was:  Did  the  Icelanders  of  the  late  thirteenth 
and  following  centuries,  who  read  and  copied  the  Fomal- 
darsogur, enjoy  the  Frifipj dfssaga?  Such  popularity  can  be 
measured  by  the  influence  exerted  on  later  sagas  and  by  the 
number  of  manuscript  copies.  The  latter  is  not,  of  course,  an 
infallible  sign,  owing  to  the  many  accidents  which  condition 
the  preservation  of  a  manuscript.  But  a  popular  saga  left 
a  trail  of  literary  influences  behind  it,  just  as  does  a  novel 
today.  Now,  while  numerous  manuscripts  of  the  Fridpj  dfssaga 
exist,  the  influence  on  other  sagas  is  strikingly  absent.5  It  must 
therefore  have  pleased  the  age  which  composed  and  recorded 
sagas  less  than  it  did  the  later  age  which  busied  itself  with 
copying  manuscripts,  a  striking  testimony  to  the  lowering  of 
standards  that  the  following  centuries  of  commercial  oppression 
brought  to  Iceland. 

I  shall  now  tell  in  greatly  condensed  form  the  story  of  the 
Fridpj  dfssaga*  and  point  out  its  unscandinavian  characteristics. 

Beli,7  King  of  Sogn  in  Norway,  and  porstein,  his  land- 
warden,  are  fast  friends.  When  they  come  to  die,  each  recom- 
mends that  his  sons  maintain  the  friendship  of  the  fathers, 

5  A  trace  of  influence  is  found  in  the  porsteinssaga  Vikingssonar  and  the 
Gautrekssaga.  Boer  thinks  that  a  part  of  a  stanza  in  the  Orvar  Odds  saga  is 
based  on  a  stanza  in  the  Fridpj  dfssaga,  but  this  is  not  necessarily  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  saga.  The  passage  is  only  a  tag  of  verse,  a  thing  that  might 
be  quoted  far  and  wide  apart  from  the  saga.  There  is  also  a  slight  influence  on 
the  Viglundarsaga,  an  Icelandic  historical  novel,  later  than  the  Fomaldarsogur. 

6  There  is  an  English  translation  of  the  longer  version  by  Rasmus  B. 
Anderson  in  Viking  Tales  of  the  North,  4th  ed.;  Chicago:  Scott,  Foresman 
and  Co.,  1901.    There  is  another  by  William  Morris  in  Poetlore,  VI,  353. 

7  The  text  used  is  that  of  Gustav  Wenz,  Die  Fridpj  dfssaga,  Halle,  1914, 
a  critical  text  of  the  shorter  version. 
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who  are  buried  on  opposite  sides  of  the  fjord  so  that  they  may 
call  across  to  each  other.  Helgi  and  Halfdan,  sons  of  Beli, 
are  false  and  overbearing  toward  Frittyjof,  son  of  porstein, 
who  is  their  superior  in  all  points  save  birth.  A  franklin, 
Hilding,  fosters  IngibJQrg,  daughter  of  Beli;  and  Frittyjof 
spends  much  time  at  Hilding's,  so  that  the  boy  and  girl  become 
foster-brother  and  -sister  [terms  which  here  mean  about  the 
same  as  playmates  or  chums].  IngibJQrg's  hand  is  roughly 
denied  FriSpjof  by  her  brothers  on  account  of  his  inferior  rank. 
Old  King  Hring  in  Sweden  demands  the  submission  of 
Helgi  and  Halfdan.  They  prepare  to  resist  and  summon  their 
vassal,  Fri<5J>jof,  to  their  aid,  but  he  refuses.  Before  leaving 
for  battle  the  brothers  put  Ingibjorg  and  her  women  for  safe- 
keeping in  Baldrshagi,  a  large  temple  containing  many  idols 
and  surrounded  by  a  high  wall  of  pickets.  It  is  a  place  of 
sanctuary,  and  "men  and  women  should  not  have  intercourse 
there."8  But  every  day  in  the  absence  of  the  king  FriSpjof 
and  his  men  go  to  Baldrshagi  and  are  well  received  by  the 
women.  Halfdan  and  Helgi  submit  to  the  demands  of  the  king, 
including  the  exaction  that  they  give  him  their  sister  in  mar- 
riage. On  their  return  to  Sogn  they  are  angry  at  the  violation 
of  Baldrshagi  and  the  consequent  disgrace,  but  agree  to  overlook 
it  if  FriSpjof  brings  them  the  long  overdue  tribute  from  the 
Jarl  of  the  Orkneys.  They  bind  themselves  to  respect  Frit5- 
f>jof's  property  in  his  absence,  but  no  sooner  does  he  leave  with 
his  foster-brothers  Bjorn  and  Asmund  on  his  ship  ElliSi,  than 
the  young  kings  burn  his  buildings  and  hire  two  witches  to 
raise  a  storm  at  sea.  FriSpjof  survives  the  storm,  kills  the 
witches,  secures  the  tribute,  returns  with  it  and  flings  it  into 
the  face  of  Helgi,  who  is  engaged  in  the  worship  of  the  gods  at 
Baldrshagi.  FritSfrjof  had  once  exchanged  rings  with  Ingibjorg. 
Hring  sees  his  rival's  ring  on  Ingibjorg,  and  asks  whence  she 
has  it.  She  says  she  has  inherited  it,  but  he  requires  her  to 
give  it  to  Helgi's  wife,  to  be  restored  to  its  original  owner. 
Fritfyjof  now  sees  the  ring  in  the  possession  of  Helgi's  wife  and 

8Wenz  reads:  "Men  and  women  should  not  come  together  there."  I 
quote  MSS  A2  and  B.  Whichever  reading  we  take,  the  idea  of  sex-tabu  is 
obvious. 
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removes  it  violently,  causing  a  struggle  in  the  course  of  which 
an  idol  she  is  holding  falls  into  the  fire  and  is  burned.  At  this 
point  the  longer  version  states  that  the  women  had  anointed 
the  gods  and  were  baking  [i.e.,  warming]  them  at  the  fire, 
and  were  drying  them  with  cloths.  Fri(5f)j6f's  men  in  the 
meantime  stave  in  the  bottoms  of  the  two  kings'  ships,  and 
FriSpjof  escapes  in  ElliSi,  boasting  in  verse  of  having  kissed 
IngibjQrg  at  Baldrshagi. 

FriSjjjof  now  has  no  home  and  turns  viking,  but  he  is  a 
"verray  parfit  gentil"  viking,  and  kills  only  other  vikings 
and  rascals,  permitting  franklins  and  merchants  to  fare  in 
peace.9  His  thoughts  still  turn  to  IngibjQrg,  as  they  did  on 
the  journey  for  the  tribute,  and  he  finally  decides  to  leave  his 
men  and  seek  out  King  Hring.  He  therefore  wraps  himself 
in  a  beggar's  greatcloak  and  goes  on  his  way,  passing  himself 
as  a  saltburner.  He  first  meets  some  shepherds10  and  asks 
them  if  King  Hring  is  a  mighty  king.  They  answer:  "It  seems 
so  to  us,  but  it  is  plain  that  you  are  old  enough  to  know  how 
mighty  King  Hring  is."  He  enters  the  royal  hall  and  stays 
near  the  door.  The  king  says  to  the  queen:  "A  man  has  come 
into  the  hall."  "Those  are  small  tidings  here,"  she  answers. 
The  king  sends  a  lad  to  ask  the  man  who  he  is.  The  messenger 
brings  back  an  enigmatic  answer,  saying  the  man's  name  is 
Jvjof,  "Thief,"  which  the  king  evidently  understands,  for  he 
recognizes  Fri<5J>jof.  The  queen  is  amazed  at  the  king's  atten- 
tion to  ])j6f,  for  her  husband  insists  on  bringing  the  reluctant 
stranger  nearer  and  seating  him  at  the  table  between  himself 
and  the  queen,  whereat  she  becomes  as  red  as  blood.  The 
king  notes  the  ring  on  the  arm  of  his  guest  and  the  fine  clothing 
that  has  been  concealed  by  his  cloak  and  says:  "That  is  a 
good  ring,  J)jof.  You  must  have  burnt  salt  a  long  time  for 
that."  The  king  is  exceedingly  jovial  towards  him.  J)j6f 
proves  popular  among  the  men  and  remains  there  in  high 
regard  all  winter.    The  queen  talks  little  to  him. 

9  Cp.  Andrews,  Modem  Philology  X,  611-612. 

10  Thus  in  MSS  A1,  A2  and  B.  Wenz  has  hirftmenn,  "henchmen,  courtiers," 
based  on  A8. 
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Now  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  king  and  queen  are  bidden 
to  a  feast,  and  the  former  invites  Fri<5f>jof  to  accompany 
them.  On  the  way  he  warns  the  king  that  the  ice  over  which 
they  are  driving  is  not  safe.  Soon  the  sled  breaks  through  the 
thin  crust  and  Fri(5J>jof  rescues  it  and  its  occupants.  The 
king  says:  "That  is  a  good  rescue,  J)jof,  and  Fri<5J>jof  the 
Bold  could  not  have  done  better."  ....  "One  day  the  king  says 
to  pjof:  'Let  us  go  out  today  and  look  about,  for  this  is  a 
fair  landscape.'  Then  they  go  out  together  and  come  to  a 
certain  wood.  The  king  says:  'I  am  getting  sleepy.'  pjof 
answers:  'Let  us  go  home;  that  is  more  fitting  for  a  man  of 
rank.'  The  king  answers:  'I  can  not  do  it.'  Then  he  lies 
down  and  soon  is  snoring.  Fri<5J>j6f  sits  by  him.  He  draws 
his  sword  and  looks  at  it  and  then  flings  it  far  away.  At  once 
the  king  awakens  and  says:  'It  happens  now  that  various 
things  came  into  your  mind.11  You  are  welcome  here  and 
I  knew  you  the  first  evening  you  came.'  Fri(5J?jof  answers: 
'Well  and  royally  have  you  treated  me,  but  nevertheless  I 
shall  soon  go  away,  for  before  long  my  men  will  be  coming  to 
me.'  The  king  answers:  'You  must  not  go  away  so  soon,  for 
something  great  is  in  store  for  you.'  After  that  they  return 
home." 

Early  the  next  morning  Fri(5J>jof  knocks  at  the  door  of 
the  bedchamber,  announces  his  departure,  thanks  the  king 
for  his  hospitality,  and  adds  that  he  will  remember  IngibJQrg 
as  long  as  he  lives.  The  king  insists  that  IngibJQrg  get  up 
and  that  the  three  breakfast  together  before  Fri<5J>j6f  leaves. 
She  objects  in  vain  to  rising  so  early.  Hring  finally  offers 
Fri<5J?j6f  his  wife  and  all  his  goods.  Frit5f)j6f  refuses  to  accept 
unless  the  king  expects  to  die  soon.  The  king  says  his  end 
is  near,  and  offers  his  guest  the  title  of  king  in  order  to  remove 
the  objections  of  Helgi  and  Halfdan  to  his  union  with  their 
sister.    Fri<5f>jof  wishes  to  bear  only  the  title  of  jarl. 

The  king  dies.  Fri(5J?jof 's  men  come,  "and  they  drink 
at  the  same  time  to  the  inheritance  from  the  king  and  to  the 
wedding."  When  the  bride's  brothers  hear  these  doings  they 
gather   an  army.     IngibJQrg  assures  her  husband   that   the 

11  I.e.    You  have  been  experiencing  a  mental  conflict. 
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strife  with  her  brothers  will  not  affect  the  tenor  of  their  rela- 
tions. In  the  ensuing  battle  Fri(5}?j6f  slays  Helgi  and  subdues 
Halfdan.  The  couple  live  happily  and  have  children  to  follow 
them.  Fri(5J>jof  endures  to  a  good  old  age.  So  ends  the  tale. 
Now  there  is  much  in  this  story  that  is  normal  to  Icelandic 
literature.  If  the  theme  turns  out  to  be  foreign,  surely  the 
garb  and  the  setting  are  that  of  the  Fornaldarsogur.  The 
two  friends  who  wish  their  sons  to  be  friends  are  not  unknown 
to  the  North.12  The  voyage  imposed  upon  the  hero  is  the 
common  quest-motive,  the  reward  here  being  not  a  lady,  but 
forgiveness  for  insult  and  violation.  Balder  and  the  other 
gods  and  his  temple  are  taken  from  the  wastebasket  of  a 
distant  past,  though  the  gods  are  worshipped  here  in  a  manner 
otherwise  unrecorded  in  the  Scandinavian  North.  The  witch- 
craft encountered  during  the  voyage  is  part  of  the  stock  equip- 
ment of  the  Fornaldarsogur,  as  are  likewise  many  other  details. 
The  hero  in  disguise  is  not  uncommon,  and  the  impudent 
answer  of  the  shepherds  to  his  question  is  to  be  found  else- 
where.13 All  the  names  except  Fri<5J>jof  are  from  the  stock-in- 
trade  of  the  romancers.  Hring  is  a  name  for  an  old  king 
with  a  young  wife,  as  witness  two  famous  earlier  instances 
in  Northern  romance:  SigurcS  Hring  in  the  Skjoldungasaga, 
which  has  contributed  to  our  story  the  incident  of  two  brother- 
kings  fighting  in  vain  against  an  old  king  who  requires  of  them 
their  sister,  and  Hring  in  the  Hrdlfssaga  kraka.  Helgi  and 
Halfdan  are  frequent  names  for  kings,  especially  for  those  who 
play  a  minor  part.     BJQrn  is  a  common  name  for  a  faithful 

12  Cp.  \)orsteinssaga  Vikingssonar  (Rafn,  Fornaldarsogur  Nordrlanda, 
II,  408£f),  Hrdlfssaga  Gautrekssonar  (Detter,  Zwei  Fornaldarsogur)  Cap.  3, 
Laxdcdasaga  (Kalund,  Halle)  page  159,  also  the  much  later  Viglundarsaga 
(Vigfusson,  1860). 

13  These  are  all  in  sagas  whose  written  form  is  later  than  ours.  We  can  only- 
guess  as  to  the  age  and  content  of  their  oral  materials.  In  porsteinssaga  Vikings- 
sonar (Rafn,  op.  cit.  II,  441)  the  sea-cooks  give  such  an  answer  to  the  hero  in 
disguise.  This  passage  is  borrowed  by  the  Hjdlmters  saga  ok  Olvis  (ibid.,  Ill, 
207ff.)  as  I  have  shown  in  Modern  Philology,  VII,  2075.  In  the  Orvar-Odds 
saga  (Boer,  Halle,  1892)  p.  46,  the  questioner  is  not  disguised  and  the  subject 
of  the  question  replies.  The  history  of  the  situation  in  these  instances,  which 
are  very  different  from  the  one  under  consideration,  is  given  by  Andrews, 
Modern  Philology,  X,  656.    Cf.  Helgakvida  Hundingsbana  I,  32ff. 
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councillor,  Asmund  for  the  loyal  companion  of  a  young  hero, 
Ingibjorg  for  a  princess,     porstein  is  a  suitable  name  for  a 
minor  person.    Only  Beli  is  a  bit  out  of  its  rdle,  for  it  is  usually 
assigned  to  malevolent  persons.     The  rest  of  the  persons  are 
unimportant  and  are  supplied  with  common  names  so  far  as 
they   have   names   at   all.      Only   Fri(5f>j6f   is   unexplainable. 
No  other  person  of  this  name  is  mentioned  in  the  whole  range 
of   old   Scandinavian   literature,   excepting   a   grandson  later 
presented  him  by  the  Gautrekssaga,  though  other  compounds 
with  Frid-  exist  and  others  with  -pjdf.    Various  explanations 
for  this  name  have  been  given,  but  none  seem  very  promising. 
But  theme  and  ethical  background  are  exotic.     Kings  in 
old  Scandinavian  romance  are  not  in  the  habit  of  giving  away 
their  wives  nor  of  allowing  former  suitors  to  remain  in  their 
vicinity.     This  is  in  violent  contrast  to  every  sentiment  of 
Northern  epic  story.     Also  in  such  tales  women  are  endowed 
with  character.     They  break  conventions  at  times,  but  they 
do  it  grandly  and  for  no  light  motives,  and  they  take  the 
consequences.      In    the    VQlsungasaga,u    for    example,    Signy 
weds  Siggeir  so  that  her  father's  word  may  not  be  broken. 
Siggeir  kills  her  father  and  she  seeks  a  man  to  take  revenge. 
But  such  a  man  can  be  found  only  among  a  race  of  heroes. 
There  are  no  other  heroes  like  her  own  race  of  the  Volsungs, 
so  she  disguises  herself  to  her  brother  Sigmund  and  with  him 
begets  Sinfjotli.    Sigmund  and  Sinfjotli  kill  the  sons  of  Siggeir 
and  Signy,  set  fire  to  Siggeir's  hall  to  burn  him  alive,  and 
urge  Signy  to  come  out  of  the  burning  hall.    She  comes  out  and 
says  she  has  done  all  in  her  power  to  avenge  herself  upon  her 
husband  Siggeir  and  now  has  no  more  desire  to  live.  "  'And  now 
I  am  as  eager  to  die  with  King  Siggeir  as  I  was  loath  to  marry 
him.'    She  kisses  Sigmund  her  brother  and  SinfJQtli,  and  bids 
them  farewell  and  goes  into  the  fire."    But  IngibJQrg  has  none 
of  the  grandeur  of  this  older  heroine.     She  is  flirtatious  in  the 
early  scenes  and  gives  secret  signals  to  let  her  lover  know  when 
there  is  no  impediment  to  their  meeting.    At  Hring's  hall  she 

14  V Qlsungasaga  ok  Ragnars  saga  lofibrdkar,  Magnus  Olsen,  K^benhavn, 
1906-8,  p.  19. 
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tries  to  conceal  and  evade;  her  tactics  are  far  removed  from  those 
of  a  great  lady.  She  is  represented  simply  as  a  precious  chattel, 
to  be  enjoyed,  to  be  passed  to  a  friend;  but  withal  colorless. 

In  whatever  light  we  consider  the  relations  of  the  lovers 
at  Baldrshagi,  whether  with  Finnur  Jonsson15  we  regard  them 
as  platonic,  or  decide  that  the  sagaman  wishes  us  to  understand 
that  virtue  nodded,  we  are  in  either  case  confronted  by  an 
instance  of  sex-tabu;  men  and  women  are  forbidden  to  have 
intercourse  here.  There  is  no  other  case  of  a  sex-tabu  applied 
to  a  certain  designated  place  in  the  Northern  sagas,16  neither 
is  there,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  anything  quite  like  this  situation 
in  the  literature  of  northern  Europe. 

Nor  is  the  kindly  nobility  which  characterizes  Hring  and 
Fri(5J>jof  at  all  typical  of  the  Northern  hero,  who  is  not  a  gentle 
and  self-sacrificing  person.  He  hews  straight  through  to  his 
desire.  Frit5f>jof  does  not  go  back  to  kill  Helgi  and  Halfdan 
before  hunting  up  King  Hring,  an  omission  which  disappoints 
BJQrn  and  apparently  the  sagaman.  Then,  too,  he  might 
have  rescued  only  IngibjQrg  and  let  the  king  drown,  or  he 
could  have  killed  the  king  later  and  thus  have  won  a  clear 
field.  On  the  contrary,  he  nobly  renounces  the  lady  and  is 
about  to  go  away  for  ever.  He  is  very  unnorthern.  Hring  is 
equally  so.  Quite  without  necessity  he  twice  exposes  himself 
to  death  and  then  gives  away  first  his  wife  and  later  his  goods. 
This  is  a  contest  in  generosity  and  nobility  of  a  sort  unknown 
to  the  North. 

The  surrendering  of  a  wife,  the  acceptance  of  her,  the 
contest  in  generosity  with  its  exotic  nobility  and  renunciation — 
all  episodes  germane  to  the  story  and  not  accidental — are  very 
different  from  Northern  romantic  conceptions. 

15  Den  oldnorske  og  oldislandske  Litteraturs  Historic.    First  ed.  II.  2.  819. 

16  The  nearest  resemblance  to  such  a  locality  is  Helgafell,  the  hill  in  which 
the  spirits  of  the  family  of  J)6r61f r  were  to  dwell  after  death.  No  man  unwashed 
should  look  at  it,  neither  man  nor  beast  should  be  harmed  there,  no  excrement 
should  defile  it.  Landndma  (Kjb.  1900)  32.  1,  133.5.  Eyrbyggja  (Gering, 
Halle,  1897)  p.  10. 
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I  began  to  look  outside  the  realm  of  the  North  for  a  source 
and  chance  led  me  to  the  Arabian  Nights.17  There  I  found 
a  world  in  which  these  elements,  so  strange  to  the  North, 
were  the  commonplaces  of  the  storyteller.  Stories  of  giving 
away  a  woman  are  frequent,  most  frequent  is  the  giving  away 
of  a  slave  girl.  Harun  al-Rashid  gives  away  a  concubine  out 
of  pity  to  a  man  who  had  killed  his  wife  by  mistake.18  Beautiful 
girls  are  sent  as  presents  to  obtain  royal  favor.19  A  sultan 
gives  a  girl  as  a  reward  for  a  good  story20  or  a  kindness.21 
A  rich  merchant  gives  a  beautiful  singing-girl  to  a  singer  as  a 
reward  for  his  song.22  A  great  man  gives  a  slave  girl  to  his 
friend  or  relative  who  admires  her.23  A  rich  young  spendthrift 
says  he  was  in  the  habit  of  presenting  a  musician-girl  to  any 
of  his  companions  who  was  pleased  with  her.24  A  free  boy  and 
a  slave  girl  in  school  together  fall  in  love,  and  the  girl's  master 
marries  her  to  the  boy,  an  act  which  involves  liberating  her.25 
This  uniting  of  lovers  appeals  to  the  Arab  romancer.  He  tells 
repeatedly  the  story  of  the  rich  young  spendthrift  who  loves 
his  beautiful  slave-girl.  He  loses  his  wealth  and  the  devoted 
slave  begs  him  to  sell  her  in  order  to  get  money  to  maintain 
himself.  He  does  so  and  the  generous  purchaser  discovers 
their  love,  refrains  from  the  woman  and  gives  her  back  to  her 
lover,  usually  largessing  him  richly.26 

17  Plain  and  Literal  Translation  of  the  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments, 
now  entitled  the  Book  of  a  Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night,  by  Richard  R.  Burton. 
Printed  for  the  Burton  Ethnological  Society  (no  place  nor  date).  The  pagina- 
tion corresponds  with  the  '"Benares"  edition,  but  the  six  supplementary  volumes 
are  here  bound  and  numbered  as  seven. 

18 1.  254. 

19  V.  93,  153.    VII,  143. 

20  Suppl.  V.  256. 

21  Ibid.,  235. 

22  V.  132. 
MV.  145ff,  152. 
24  Suppl  VI.  79. 
86  V.  73. 

»V.  69,  18-245,245.  IX.  25-32.  Suppl.  II.  151ff.  Lane,  Ara Man  Society 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  172-6. 
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Even  wives  are  given  away.  Harun  al-Rashid  had  marrie  d 
a  beautiful  woman  but  had  not  gone  in  to  her.  Having  on 
hand  another  romance  and  marriage,  he  divorces  the  former 
woman  and  presents  her  to  the  brother  of  his  new  wife  just 
to  even  up  the  cruel  buffets  which  fortune  had  dealt  this 
excellent  man.27  But  the  romancer  goes  farther  and  pictures 
a  noble  Arab  giving  away  his  much  loved  cousin-wife  to  his 
friend.  Attaf  of  Damascus  entertains  Ja'afar  of  Bagdad.  The 
latter  starts  out  to  see  the  sights  of  the  town  and  falls  in  love 
with  a  beautiful  face  at  a  casement.  He  becomes  ill  of  love 
and  the  physician  diagnoses  his  case  correctly  and  informs 
the  host.  Ja'afar  describes  the  house  and  the  woman,  and 
Attaf,  heavy  of  heart,  recognizes  them  as  his,  but  he  obeys  the 
behests  of  friendship  and  quietly  divorces  his  wife  and  arranges 
her  marriage  with  his  friend.  The  latter  starts  back  to  Bagdad 
with  his  new  wife  and  at  the  first  stop  goes  into  her  tent  to 
lift  her  veil.  She  covers  her  face  with  her  hands  and  tells  him 
who  she  is,  of  her  love  for  Attaf  and  of  his  devotion  to  Ja'afar, 
The  latter's  passion  turns  to  veneration.  He  brings  her  to 
Bagdad,  divorces  her  and  reunites  her  with  Attaf.28 

The  following  involve  more  adventure.  Abu  al-Hasan  of 
Khorasan  has  a  shop  in  Bagdad.    A  beautiful  lady  repeatedly 

27  Suppl.  VII.  85. 

28  There  are  two  versions  of  the  story  of  Attaf:  one  in  Suppl.  VII,  167ff. 
from  a  MS  of  1772,  another  {ibid.,  p.  201ff.)  from  a  MS  of  1685.  But  there 
are  numerous  witnesses  to  the  antiquity  of  the  tale.  It  belongs  to  a  subdivision 
of  the  Stories  of  Friendship  which  revolves  about  the  following  incidents. 
Two  men  are  united  in  noble  friendship.  One  falls  in  love  with  the  other's 
wife  or  betrothed  and  is  about  to  die  of  love.  The  generous  husband  or  lover 
arranges  that  the  lady  be  given  to  his  friend,  who  goes  away  rich  and  happy. 
The  former  not  only  falls  into  poverty  but  is  accused  of  murder.  He  assumes 
the  guilt,  either  from  generosity  or  a  desire  to  die,  and  when  about  to  be  executed 
he  is  rescued  and  made  happy  by  his  friend.  This  type  of  story  is  found  in 
many  tales  in  Europe  and  the  Orient.  A  simpler  story  of  giving  a  wife  to  a 
friend  is  in  the  poem  Be  Lantfrido  et  Cobbone.  Here  the  man  returns  his  friend's 
wife  sine  crimine.  It  is  in  western  European  MSS  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
century.  For  bibliography  and  other  versions,  see  W.  Grimm,  ZfdA,  XII 
(1865),  158fi\,  Mullenhof  and  Scherer,  Denkmaler,  3rd  ed.  I.  No.  XXVIII  and 
II.  121ff.,  Rudolf  Kogel,  Gesch.  d.  deutschen  Lit.,  I.  2.  225ff.,  Chauvin,  Bibliog- 
raphie  des  Ouvrages  Arabes,  VIII.  194  and  IX.  16,  Karl  Breul,  The  Cambridge 
Songs,  pp.  58  and  83ft. 
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comes  and  asks  money  of  him,  which  he  gives  her.  He  discovers 
that  she  is  the  caliph's  favorite  concubine,  a  slave-woman  who 
goes  out  to  make  purchases  for  the  harem.  He  succeeds  in 
entering  the  harem,  and  is  discovered  by  the  caliph,  to  whom 
he  confesses  his  passion.  The  latter  has  just  granted  the 
woman  her  freedom  and  now  he  unites  them  in  marriage.29 

There  is  a  similar  story  which  Burton  calls  the  Reeve's  Tale. 
A  beautiful  slave-girl  who  has  been  reared  in  the  palace  as  a 
protegee  of  the  caliph's  chief  wife  goes  out  as  stewardess  to 
make  purchases  for  the  harem.  A  shop-keeper  falls  in  love 
with  her  and  she  begs  the  caliph's  wife  to  give  her  to  him  in 
marriage.  The  queen  has  the  man  smuggled  into  the  harem 
in  order  to  inspect  him  and  see  if  he  would  make  a  suitable 
husband  for  the  girl.  She  approves  and  finally  the  caliph 
gives  his  consent  and  a  dowry.  The  marriage  of  course  involves 
liberating  the  girl.30 

In  the  Tale  of  Ghanim  bin  Ayyub31  Ghanim  during  the 
night  sees  three  slaves  burying  a  box.  When  they  leave  he 
digs  it  up  and  finds  within  it  a  fair  lady  who  has  been  drugged. 
He  brings  her  home  and  restores  her  to  health.  They  love 
each  other  but  she  will  not  yield  to  his  desires,  as  she  is  a  con- 
cubine of  Harun  al-Rashid,  Caliph  of  Bagdad.  Ghanim  has 
too  great  a  reverence  for  the  caliph32  to  violate  his  concubine, 
even  though  she  now  relents.  He  learns  that  in  the  caliph's 
absence  his  jealous  queen  has  caused  the  concubine  to  be 
drugged  and  buried,  further  that  she  also  had  a  false  grave33 
made  to  point  out  to  the  caliph  on  his  return  as  that  of  his 
concubine.  The  caliph  laments  and  wastes  away  until  he 
hears  two  slave-girls  say  it  is  too  bad  that  the  caliph  does 
not  know  that  his  concubine  is  alive  and  dwelling  in  the  house 
of  Ghanim  bin  Ayyub.  The  caliph  sends  out  to  capture 
Ghanim,  who  flees  in  disguise.    After  many  trials  the  concubine 


29  Burton  IX.  229.    Also  called  the  Tale  of  the  Money  Changer  of  Bagdad. 
30 1.  278ff. 
31 II.  45ff . 

32  Note  points  of  contact  between  this  story  and  that  of  Joseph  and  Pott- 
phar's  Wife,  which  was  very  popular  among  Persians,  Arabs  and  Turks. 
83  For  other  instances  of  false  tomb  in  the  Nights  see  VIII.  168,  262. 
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tells  the  caliph  her  story  and  convinces  him  that  Ghanim  did 
not  violate  her.  She  therefore  is  allowed  to  seek  her  lover, 
who  with  his  mother  and  sister  is  living  in  distress  and  poverty. 
She  finds  them  and  supplies  their  wants.  Ghanim  makes 
a  good  impression  on  the  caliph,  and  the  latter  yields  to  the 
request  of  the  concubine  that  she  be  freed  and  given  to  Ghanim. 
The  tale  ends  with  a  double  wedding;  Ghanim  and  the  concu- 
bine, and  the  caliph  and  Ghanim's  sister. 

The  Story  of  Ni'amah  bin  al-Rabi'a  and  Naomi  his  Slave- 
Girl3*  is  part  of  the  Tale  of  Kamar  al-Zaman.  A  man  buys 
a  slave-woman  and  her  infant  daughter  on  account  of  the 
latter's  beauty.  The  owner's  son,  Ni'amah,  is  brought  up  with 
the  girl  as  her  brother.  They  love,  are  married,  and  the  girl 
is  given  a  good  education.  The  viceroy  of  Cufa  hears  her 
singing,  and  thinking  she  will  make  a  fine  present  for  the 
Commander  of  the  Faithful,  he  steals  her  and  takes  her  to 
Damascus  to  give  her  to  the  caliph.  Ni'amah  starts  out  in 
search  of  her,  comes  to  Damascus,  disguising  himself,  sets  up 
as  a  physician,  and  discovers  that  Naomi  is  in  the  caliph's 
harem.  He  bribes  an  old  woman  to  direct  him  to  Naomi's 
room,  but  by  accident  he  enters  the  apartment  of  the  caliph's 
sister.  She  induces  him  to  tell  his  story,  sends  for  Naomi, 
and  when  the  caliph  comes  in  his  sister  propounds  him  a 
hypothetical  question,  his  answer  to  which  commits  him  to 
restoring  the  lovers  to  each  other.  He  generously  gives  Naomi 
to  Ni'amah. 

This  suffices  to  present  the  story  of  the  surrendered  woman 
in  its  natural  setting.  What  was  bizarre  in  a  Northern  tale 
is  here  in  harmony  with  its  surroundings;  what  was  repugnant 
to  the  ethical  ideas  of  the  North  is  here  a  pleasant  thing. 
Its  home  is  in  the  polygamous  East,  whence  it  once  started 
out  on  its  long  journey. 

The  following  have  certain  things  in  common:  the  story 
of  the  beloved  slave  returned,  of  which  six  instances  are  cited 
in  the  notes,  that  of  the  free  boy  and  the  slave  girl  in  school, 
the  Tale  of  Attaf  and  its  many  variants,  that  of  Abu  al-Hassan 
of  Khorasan,  the  Reeve's  Tale,  the  story  of  Ghanim  bin-Ayyub 

34 IV.  Iff. 
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and  that  of  Ni'amah.  Their  common  theme  is:  a  man  loves 
a  wife,  concubine  or  slave-girl,  who  is  finally  given  him  by  her 
owner.  Some  are  united  by  other  threads:  in  two  a  slave 
woman  goes  out  to  make  purchases  for  the  harem  and  is  thus 
seen  by  the  man  who  falls  in  love  with  her.  In  two  a  kindly 
woman  within  the  harem  intervenes  in  favor  of  the  lover. 
In  all  the  giver  of  the  woman  is  distinguished  for  generosity. 
These  form  a  group  of  more  or  less  related  tales.  Are  they 
represented  elsewhere?    Let  us  see. 

Ill 

Some  of  them  have  long  been  recognized  as  related  to 
Floire  et  Blancheflor.35  The  entire  group  has  in  common  with 
the  Old  French  romance  the  main  theme  mentioned  above. 
Besides  this  the  Tale  of  Ghanim  shares  with  it  the  false  grave. 
The  Story  of  Ni'amah  shares  with  it  the  slave  woman  with 
the  infant  daughter  of  great  beauty  who  is  brought  up  with 
the  hero  as  his  sister,  also  the  lover  who  gets  into  the  wrong 
room  in  the  harem. 

The  story  of  Floire  et  Blancheflor**  is  as  follows:  Floire, 
son  of  King  Felix,  and  Blancheflor,  daughter  of  a  captured 
christian  woman,  are  born  on  the  same  day  and  are  educated 
together.  When  the  king  notices  that  the  children  love  each 
other  he  decides  to  kill  the  girl  in  order  to  prevent  his  son 
marrying  beneath  his  rank.  But,  on  the  advice  of  the  queen, 
he  sends  Floire  to  his  sister-in-law,  that  the  boy  may  forget  his 
passion.  The  lad  falls  ill  of  longing  and  his  father  permits 
him  to  return.  Blancheflor,  however,  he  sells  to  merchants,  who 
in  turn  dispose  of  her  to  the  Admiral  of  Babylon,  who  puts 
her  in  his  guarded  harem-tower.  When  Floire  comes  back 
a  grave  is  shown  him  as  hers,  but  he  is  told  the  truth  when  his 
sorrow  drives  him  to  try  to  kill  himself.    He  decides  to  seek  her 

35  Huet,  Romania,  XXVIII  (1899),  348-359.  Johnston,  Matzke  Memorial 
Volume,  Stanford  University,  1911.  pp.  125-138. 

88  We  have  the  Fldres  saga  ok  BlankiflUr  in  Icelandic,  edited  by  Kolbing, 
Halle,  1896.  First  translated  from  French  into  Old  Norwegian  some  time 
before  1319.  Cp.  Leach,  Angevin  Britain  and  Scanditiavia.  Cambridge, 
Mass.  1921.  pp.  152ff.  and  262. 
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and  win  her  back.  Disguised  as  a  merchant,  with  rich  wares 
and  a  goodly  following,  and  a  protecting  magic  ring  given  him 
by  his  mother,  he  sets  out  for  Babylon,  following  the  clews 
obtained  from  inns  along  the  way.  At  Babylon  a  bridge- 
keeper  tells  him  about  the  city,  the  harem-tower,  and  the 
admiral's  customs.  The  latter  changes  wives  every  year  and 
is  about  to  take  Blancheflor  as  the  next  one.  Floire  bribes 
the  door-keeper  and  is  carried  into  the  tower  in  a  basket  of 
flowers  and  by  mistake  gets  into  the  room  of  Blancheflor' s 
confidante.  The  admiral  finds  the  lovers  in  Blancheflor's  bed. 
They  are  condemned  to  the  flames  and  each  tries  to  force  the 
helpful  magic  ring  upon  the  other.  This  generosity  is  noticed 
by  a  duke  who  reports  it,  and  the  admiral  is  so  touched  that 
he  no  longer  wishes  to  burn  them  but  determines  to  slay  them 
with  the  sword.  A  bishop  induces  him  to  forgive  them.  He 
knights  Floire,  weds  him  to  Blancheflor,  and  himself  marries 
her  confidante.  Floire  learns  that  his  father  is  dead,  goes 
home  to  take  over  the  kingdom,  and  at  the  request  of  his 
wife,  is  baptized. 

The  Tale  of  Ghanim,  Floire  et  Blancheflor,  and  the  Fridpjdfs- 
saga  have  this  in  common:  the  generosity  of  the  person  giving 
the  lover  his  maiden  is  brought  about  by  his  becoming  con- 
vinced of  the  nobility  of  the  lover,  in  the  first  by  the  assurances 
of  the  concubine,  in  the  second  by  the  test  of  the  ring  and 
in  the  third  by  the  tests  of  the  sled  and  the  sword.  But  a  special 
variation  of  the  main  theme  unites  Floire  et  Blancheflor  more 
closely  to  the  Fridpjofssaga  than  to  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
Arabic  tales;  in  both  the  boy  and  girl  who  have  grown  up 
together  and  love  each  other  are  separated  by  their  relatives 
on  account  of  difference  of  rank. 

To  this  group  also  belongs  Aucassin  et  Nicolette.  Suchier, 
Gaston  Paris  and  Du  Meril  agree  that  it  is  the  same  story 
as  that  in  Floire  et  Blancheflor P  Paris38  says  of  the  latter 
that  "It  is  of  oriental  origin  and  probably  reached  us  through 
the  intermediation  of  the  Moors  of  Spain";  and  of  the  former 
that  "The  basis  of  the  story  is  the  same  as  of  Floire  et  Blanche- 

37  Romania,  VIII.  291. 

38  Mediaeval  French  Lit.    London,  1903,  pp.  71  and  73. 
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fl  or,  but  the  story  has  been  considerably  transformed  in  passing 
from  mouth  to  mouth."  As  English  translations  are  available 
its  story  will  be  told  briefly.39  Aucassin,  son  of  a  count,  loves 
Nicolette,  a  captive  maiden  of  pagan  stock,  but  his  father 
refuses  him  permission  to  wed  her  and  causes  her  owner  to 
imprison  her.  The  count  gets  into  difficulties  with  a  warlike 
neighbor  and  promises  his  son  speech  with  Nicolette  if  he  will 
help  against  the  enemy.  But  the  count  fails  to  keep  his  wor  d 
and  Aucassin  refuses  further  help,  angers  his  father,  and  is 
imprisoned.  Nicolette  escapes,  speaks  with  her  lover  below  his 
window,  and  crosses  the  moat  into  the  forest.  Her  lover  is 
released  to  join  in  the  war,  but  comes  to  the  wood  and  finds 
her.  They  escape  to  sea,  are  captured  by  pagans  from  Carthage 
and  carried  away  on  different  ships.  He  is  shipwrecked  on 
his  own  shores  and  finds  that  his  parents  are  dead  and  that 
he  is  now  the  count.  She  is  carried  to  Carthage,  where  it  appears 
that  she  is  daughter  to  the  king.  Her  father  is  about  to  marry 
her  to  a  neighbouring  sultan  when  she  escapes  in  the  guise  of 
a  minstrel  and  goes  back  to  her  lover.  They  live  happily  ever 
after. 

For  the  sake  of  completeness  we  shall  mention  two  other 
versions  of  the  tale.  The  poem  of  Florent  et  Clarisse*0  is  con- 
tained in  the  fourteenth  century  continuation  of  Huon  of 
Bordeaux.  It  has  been  regarded  as  an  imitation  of  Aucassin 
et  Nicolette,  but  in  view  of  the  widespread  dissemination  of 
the  theme  it  might  be  well  to  reconsider  the  question  in  the 
light  of  all  known  versions  of  the  matter. 

Clarisse,  daughter  of  Huon  of  Bordeaux  and  Eslarmonde, 
is  stolen  by  the  traitor  Brohart,  who  is  killed  by  robbers  who 
in  turn  kill  each  other.  The  Saracen  king  of  Granada  finds  her 
alone  on  the  seashore  and  carries  her  off  captive  in  his  ship. 
She  is  brought  to  the  court  of  the  king  of  Arragon  whose  son 
Florent  already  loves  her.  His  father  is  deaf  to  the  lad's  en- 
treaties to  have  her  to  wife,  but  agrees  on  condition  that  his 

89  Andrew  Lang,  Crowell.    New  York,  and  Mason  in  Everyman's  Library 
40  Ed.  by  E.  Stengel  in  Ausgabcn  und  Abhandlungcn  aus.  d.  Geb.  d.  rom 
Phil.,  LXXXIII. 
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son  defeat  the  king  of  Navarre.  The  father  fails  to  keep  his 
word  and  plans  to  kill  Clarisse.  She  is  rescued  and  is  then 
shut  up  in  a  tower  with  Florent.  They  escape  over  the  sea, 
are  caught  by  the  Saracens,  freed  by  the  aid  of  the  castellan, 
and  are  finally  united  in  marriage  at  the  home  of  her  father, 
Huon  of  Bordeaux. 

The  Reinalds-rimur  are  a  set  of  twelve  Icelandic  dance 
ballads  of  the  late  fifteenth  or  early  sixteenth  century.  Jon 
porkelsson,  the  chief  authority  on  this  period,  was  inclined 
in  188641  to  credit  the  statement  of  Jon  Olafsson  of  Grunnavik, 
made  in  1644,  that  they  "were  made  up  in  the  western  fjords 
by  two  beggars,  a  man  and  a  woman,"  and  to  think  they  were 
based  directly  on  Fldres  ok  Blankifliir.  When  he  came  two 
years  later  to  write  a  history  of  the  literature  of  the  period42 
he  assigned  these  rimur,  tentatively  at  least,  to  SigurSr  blindi, 
a  prolific  ballad  poet  of  whom  little  is  known,  and  whose  life 
probably  overlapped  the  joining  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries.  Eugen  Kolbing  compares  the  rimur  with  Floire 
et  Blancheflor,  and  regards  them  as  another  version  of  the 
same  tale.43  He  thinks  they  are  based  on  a  lost  Icelandic 
saga  which  in  turn  is  based  on  an  Old  French  poem  which 
has  not  come  down  to  us.44  Leach  lists  it  among  the  Byzantine 
romances  imported  into  Iceland  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
It  is  accessible  to  me  only  in  Kolbing's  summary,  which  one 
should  see  for  greater  detail.  The  events  take  place  in  Spain. 
The  rimur  contain  practically  the  same  story  as  the  fore  part 
of  Floire  et  Blancheflor,  but,  like  Aucassin  et  Nicolette  and 
Florent  et  Clarisse,  there  is  no  false  grave,  no  harem-tower, 
and  no  Admiral  of  Babylon  to  give  the  lady  to  her  lover. 
He  rescues  her  by  force,  in  which  the  story  differs  from  the 
above  three.  It  seems  as  if  Kolbing  were  right  in  his  contention 
that  it  is  an  independent  version  of  this  tale. 

41  Arkiv  for  nordisk  filologi,  III.  377. 

42  Om  Digtningen  paa  Island  i  det  15.  og  16.  Arhundrede.     Kjb,  1888. 
i3Beitrage  zur  vergl.  Gesch.  d.  romant.    Poesie  und  Prosa  d.  Mittelalters. 

1876.  pp.  233-6. 

"Op.  cit.  p.  383. 
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IV 


Every  step  we  have  taken  abroad  in  search  of  this  type  of 
narrative  has  led  us  to  the  Orient,  and  specifically  to  the 
Arabs.  To  my  regret,  I  am  unable  to  read  Arabic  and  am 
dependent  on  translations.  But  among  these  are  to  be  found 
three  more  tales  which  belong  here. 

In  the  Kitab  el  Agani,  a  tenth  century  Arabic  collection  of 
biographies  of  poets,  there  is  a  story  of  Mourakkish  the  Elder,45 
who  antedates  the  prophet  Mohammed.  He  falls  in  love  with 
his  cousin  Asma.  While  still  in  his  youth  he  seeks  her  of  her 
father,  who  refuses  him  until  he  should  acquire  a  reputation. 
He  visits  a  king,  sings  his  praises,  and  is  covered  with  rewards, 
but  while  he  was  away  his  uncle  becomes  financially  involved 
and  sells  Asma  as  wife  to  a  wealthy  Arab  from  a  distance. 
Mourakkish's  brothers  agree  to  say  on  his  return  that  Asma 
is  dead.  They  kill  a  ram,  eat  the  flesh,  bury  the  bones,  and 
show  Mourakkish  the  grave  as  Asma's  tomb.  He  mourns 
over  it  until  he  falls  ill.  One  day  he  overhears  his  little  nephews, 
who  are  playing  dice  with  the  small  bones  of  the  ram,  and 
learns  the  truth.  He  starts  out  to  find  Asma's  husband,  falls 
ill,  goes  into  a  cave  after  being  deserted  by  his  two  followers, 
and  is  found  by  a  shepherd  who  is  driving  his  flock  into  the 
cave.  The  man  is  a  slave  of  Asma's  husband,  and  Mourakkish 
gives  the  shepherd  his  ring  and  induces  him  to  drop  it  into  the 
bowl  of  milk  which  the  shepherd  draws  every  night  for  Asma 
and  gives  to  a  slave  girl  to  be  taken  to  her.  Asma  recognizes 
the  ring,  sends  for  her  husband,  and  together  they  seek  out 
Mourakkish  and  bring  him  home  with  them,  where  he  dies. 

Mourakkish  belongs  to  the  tribe  of  the  Banu  Udra,  supposed 
to  die  when  they  are  in  love,  so  this  is  expected  of  him  from 
the  outset.  It  is  an  Arabic  poetic  convention  which  we  shall 
meet  again. 

There  is  a  second  version46  of  the  tale  of  Mourakkish  the 
Elder,  also  from  the  Kitab  el  Agani.  Here  also  a  rich  Arab 
from  a  distance  gets  to  wife  Asma,  whom  her  cousin  Mourakkish 

46  Journal  Asiatique.    3  serie,  vol.  VI.  5105. 
"Ibid. 
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has  always  sought,  but  who  has  been  refused  him  on  account 
of  his  poverty.  The  latter  comes  home  and  is  informed  by  a 
youth  who  is  scraping  a  bone  that  the  husband  has  left  with 
Asma.  The  jilted  lover  starts  out  to  obtain  revenge.  When 
he  catches  up  with  the  caravan,  Asma,  according  to  a  pre- 
arranged plan,  engages  him  in  conversation  and  delays  him 
until  his  brothers  come  up  and  force  him  to  return.  He  dies  of 
love.  The  reader  will  note  that  the  idea  of  the  youth  scraping 
a  bone  is  unmotivated,  as  there  is  no  reference  to  a  ram's  bones 
and  a  false  grave.  The  incident  sounds  like  a  dilution  of  the 
preceding  story. 

These  tales  of  the  two  children  who  grow  up  to  love  each 
other  and  are  separated  by  parents  on  account  of  difference 
of  station,  united  with  the  false  grave  of  Mourakkish  the  Elder, 
Floire  et  Blancheflor  and  Ghanim  bin  Ayyub,  stimulated  further 
search,  which  was  rewarded  by  finding  a  recent  article  by  Prof. 
S.  Singer  entitled  "Arabische  und  europaische  Poesie  im  Mittel- 
alter."*7  Included  in  this  is  a  contribution  by  the  author's 
orientalist  colleague,  Professor  Marti,  being  a  German  translation 
of  the  Tale  of  Urwa,  also  from  the  Kitab  el  Agani.  This  contains 
a  fuller  version  of  the  same  type  of  story  as  the  one  in  Mourak- 
kish the  Elder.  Urwa  was  a  poet  of  the  Banu  Udra,  and  lived 
in  the  seventh  century.  This  is  the  most  interesting  of  the 
Arabic  parallels  thus  far  found.  I  give  the  story  in  slightly 
condensed  form: 

There  was  an  Islamic  poet  named  Urwa,  one  of  the  lovesick 
ones,  whom  love  kills.  No  poem  of  his  is  known  that  does 
not  tell  of  Afra,  the  daughter  of  his  uncle.  Urwa's  father  dies 
and  leaves  his  son  to  the  protection  of  his  uncle.  And  Afra 
is  of  like  age  with  Urwa;  they  play  together  and  are  inseparable, 
so  that  each  forms  a  great  affection  for  the  other.  Thus  things 
go  on  until  Afra  joins  the  women  and  Urwa  the  men.  The 
girl's  mother  is  not  well  inclined  toward  him;  she  wishes  a 
powerful  and  wealthy  husband  for  her  daughter,  who  is  well 
fitted  for  such  a  fate  because  of  her  unusual  beauty.  Then  Urwa 
becomes  anxious  and  beseeches  God  for  wealth.  He  goes  to 
her  mother,  but  she  will  not  listen  to  him  until  he  accedes  to 

47  Abh.  d.  preuss.  Akad.  d.  Wiss.,  phil.  hist.  Kl.  1918,  No.  13. 
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the  bride-price  which  she  demands,  and  not  then  until  half  of 
it  is  paid  over  to  her.  Then  he  knows  that  nothing  will  help, 
except  payment  of  the  price  fixed.  Urwa  forms  a  plan  to  visit 
a  rich  cousin  who  lives  in  the  city  of  Rai.  He  goes  to  the  uncle 
and  to  the  latter's  wife,  and  informs  them  of  his  decision. 
They  approve  it  and  promise  to  do  nothing  in  the  matter  of 
marriage  until  he  returns. 

The  night  before  his  departure  he  goes  to  Afra  and  sits 
with  her,  he  and  the  maidens  of  his  tribe,  and  they  converse 
with  each  other  until  morning.  Then  he  takes  farewell  of  her 
and  his  tribe,  saddles  his  she-camel,  and  starts  off  on  his  journey. 
Two  friendly  youths  accompany  him.  During  the  whole 
journey  he  is  absent-minded,  so  that  when  the  youths  speak 
to  him  he  does  not  understand  their  words  until  they  repeat 
them  several  times,  so  lost  is  he  in  his  thoughts  of  Afra.  Urwa 
meets  his  cousin  and  informs  him  of  his  evil  situation  and  of 
his  reason  for  coming  to  him.  The  cousin  gives  him  gifts, 
equipping  him  with  garments  and  presenting  him  with  a 
hundred  camels.  Then  Urwa  starts  home  with  them  to  his 
people  to  pay  the  bride-price. 

In  the  meantime  a  wealthy  man  from  Syria  had  already 
alighted  at  the  house  of  Afra's  parents.  He  sees  Afra  and  she 
pleases  him,  so  he  seeks  her  hand  from  her  father.  The  latter 
excuses  himself  and  says:  "I  have  definitely  promised  her  to 
a  son  of  a  brother  of  mine."  Then  the  Syrian  turns  to  her 
mother  and  finds  in  her  a  more  favorable  reception  for  his 
generosity  and  a  desire  for  his  money.  She  goes  to  her  husband 
and  does  not  leave  off  arguing  until  he  promises  her:  "If  the 
Syrian  seeks  again  from  me  I  shall  grant  him  his  wish."  On 
the  following  day  after  dinner  the  stranger  again  seeks  Afra's 
hand  and  pays  the  bride-price.  Afra  is  handed  over  to  him. 
She  however  says  in  verse  before  he  goes  in  to  her:  "Behold, 
O  Urwa,  the  tribe  hath  broken  the  vow  divine  and  basely  played 
thee  false."  And  when  the  evening  comes  her  husband  goes  in 
unto  her.  And  he  stays  with  them  three  more  days  and  then 
leaves  with  her  for  Syria. 

Her  father  now  goes  to  an  old  grave,  freshens  it  up  and 
smooths  it  over,  and  bids  the  tribe  keep  the  story  secret. 
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After  some  time  Urwa  arrives.     The  father  tells  him  Afra  is 
dead  and  goes  out  to  the  grave  with  him.     And  for  a  long 
time  he  continues  to  visit  it  and  gets  thin  and  sickens  away, 
until  a  girl  of  the  tribe  comes  to  him  and  tells  him  the  true 
state  of  affairs.     Then  Urwa  mounts  one  of  his  camels,  takes 
provisions  and  travelling  money  and  journeys  towards  Syria. 
Arrived  there  he  seeks  the  man  out  and  informs  him  he  is  of 
the  tribe  of  Aduan.    The  man  entertains  him  most  excellently, 
and  Urwa  remains  there  for  some  time,  until  they  have  become 
familiar  with  him.     Then  he  says  to  one  of  the  girls,  "Will 
you  not  do  me  a  favor?"  and  she  answered,  "Gladly."     He 
says,  "Then  give  this  ring  to  your  mistress."     She  replies, 
"Shame  on  you!    Do  you  not  blush  because  of  these  words?" 
Then  he  desists,  but  afterwards  he  repeats  the  request  to 
her  and  says:  "She  is,  by  Allah,  the  daughter  of  my  uncle, 
and  each  of  us  is  dearer  to  the  other  than  all  other  living  beings. 
Cast  this  seal-ring  into  her  bowl,  and  when  she  blames  you,  say 
to  her,  'Your  guest  had  his  morning  drink  before  you  did,  and 
perhaps  he  lost  it.'  "     Then  the  girl  has  pity  and  does  as  he 
commands.     When  Afra  drinks  the  milk  she  sees  the  ring, 
recognizes  it  and  says,  "Tell  me  truly."    And  the  maid  tells  her 
the  truth.     Then  when  her  husband  comes  she  says  to  him, 
"Do  you  know  who  this  your  guest  is?"    He  says,  yes,  such 
and  such  an  one,  of  the  tribe  of  Aduan.    Then  she  says,  "No, 
by  Allah,  rather  is  he  Urwa,  the  son  of  my  uncle."     Then 
the  Syrian  sends  for  Urwa,  rebukes  him  for  concealing  his 
identity,  and  bids  him  welcome.     And  the  husband  goes  out 
and  leaves  him  with  Afra  that  they  may  visit  with  each  other. 
He  commands  a  servant-woman  to  overhear  their  talk  and 
report  to  him  what  she  learns  from  them.     And  when  the 
two  are  alone  they  lament  over  what  they  have  suffered  during 
their  separation.    And  the  lamentation  is  long  and  Urwa  sheds 
hot  tears.    Then  she  offers  him  wine  and  bids  him  drink.     But 
he  says:  "Nothing  forbidden  has  entered  within  me  in  my 
lifetime.    And  if  I  regarded  as  permissible  what  is  forbidden, 
I  should  consider  it  as  permitted  with  you,  for  you  are  my  happi- 
ness in  this  world  and  you  have  disappeared  from  me.    This 
noble   man  has  indeed  behaved  handsomely  and  well,   but 
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I  fear  him  since  he  knows  my  state,  and  behold  I  know  that 
I  am  journeying  toward  my  own  fate."  Then  she  weeps  and 
he  likewise,  and  he  goes  away.  And  when  her  husband  comes 
the  servant-woman  tells  him  what  has  passed.  Then  he  calls 
to  Urwa  and  says  to  him:  "O  my  brother,  fear  God  for  thy 
souFs  sake.  I  know  thy  tale  and  know  that  thou  shalt  go  to 
destruction  if  thou  leavest.  And  in  the  name  of  God  I  shall 
never  hinder  thee  from  being  with  her,  and  if  thou  willst, 
I  shall  even  separate  myself  from  her  and  give  her  to  thee." 

Professor  Singer  remarks  that  this  should  be  the  end  of  the 
story,  but  the  poet  is  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  the  Udra,  who 
are  expected  to  die  when  they  love,  so  he  rejects  the  generous 
offer  and  dies,  as  does  Afra;48  a  conclusion  that  is  tagged  on. 

That  the  two  stories  about  Mourakkish  the  Elder  and  the 
Tale  of  Urwa  are  variants  of  the  same  theme  is  evident.  That 
they  share  certain  elements  with  the  tales  cited  from  the 
Arabian  Nights  is  also  clear.  Of  these  the  Tale  of  Ghanim  and 
the  Story  of  Ni'amah  seem  to  be  the  closest.  The  correctness 
of  Professor  Singer's  statement  is  evident,  namely,  that  Floire  et 
Blancheflor  is  the  Tale  of  Urwa  in  a  new  setting,  with  the 
addition  of  the  tower  of  the  Admiral  of  Babylon,  which  is 
found  in  the  Arabian  Nights.  This  implies  also  the  relation 
of  the  Tale  of  Urwa  to  Aucassin  et  Nicolette,  Florent  et  Clarisse 
and  the  Reinalds-rimur. 

It  now  remains  to  compare  these  Arabic  tales,  and  parti- 
cularly the  most  complete,  the  Tale  of  Urwa,  with  the  Frid- 
pjdfssaga.    Both  tell  the  following  tale: 

A  boy  and  a  girl  are  reared  together  and  grow  up  to  love 
each  other.  When  grown  the  youth  sues  her  relatives  for  her 
hand  but  is  repulsed  because  he  is  inferior  in  condition.  He 
goes  on  a  journey  to  get  property  to  give  the  relatives  of  the 
woman,  is  accompanied  by  two  friendly  youths,  and  on  the 
journey  his  mind  is  occupied  with  thoughts  of  his  beloved. 

48  There  is  a  description  of  the  death  of  Afra  after  her  hearing  of  the  death 
of  Urwa,  and  also  a  second  description  of  the  death  of  Urwa  in  Macoudi.  Les 
Prairies  d'Or,  texte  et  traduction,  par  C.  Barbier  de  Meynard,  Paris,  1873,  in 
Vol.  VII,  pp.  351-355.  There  is  a  similar  story  of  the  death  of  lovers  in  "The 
Lovers  of  the  Banu  Uzrah"  [i.e.  Udra],  Nights  VII.  117. 
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He  gets  the  property  and  comes  home  to  find  the  relatives  of 
the  woman  have  broken  their  word  [in  one  case  by  destroying 
his  property,  in  the  other  by  marrying  her  off  contrary  to 
their  promise].  They  marry  the  woman  to  a  rich  man  who 
lives  at  a  distance.  The  lover  hunts  out  the  husband,  meets 
his  shepherds  (Fridpj  dfssaga  and  the  first  Mourakkish  story), 
and  makes  inquiry.  He  presents  himself  to  the  husband  in 
disguise  (in  the  one  case,  with  assumed  garb  and  name,  in  the 
other  with  assumed  name),  and  both  husband  and  wife  soon 
find  out  who  he  is.  The  wife  is  exceedingly  careful  to  protect 
herself  and  to  avoid  suspicion.  The  husband  treats  the  lover 
with  the  greatest  hospitality,  informs  him  that  he  recognizes 
him  and  allows  him  every  opportunity  to  be  with  his  wife. 
He  tests  his  guest  carefully,  and  on  finding  him  to  be  thoroughly 
noble,  himself  rises  to  the  highest  act  of  renunciation  and 
offers  to  give  his  wife  to  the  guest. 

While  these  resemblances  contain  some  that  may  be  due 
to  chance,  still  they  contain  the  very  bones  and  marrow  of 
the  story.  They  are  so  detailed  and  organic  as  to  exclude 
the  possibility  of  independent  origin.  The  Fridpjdfssaga 
is  therefore  a  member  of  this  widespread  group  of  tales. 

It  is  possible  to  divide  this  group  into  three  subgroups, 
excluding  for  the  time  being  the  Attaf  and  its  congeners,  which 
form  a  group  by  themselves  and  are  related  to  the  other  stories 
of  friendship.  In  the  tales  from  the  Arabian  Nights  the  hand 
of  fate "  either  separates  or  holds  apart  the  lovers.  In  the 
French  group,  Floire  et  Blancheflor,  Aucassin  et  Nicolette, 
Florent  et  Clarisse,  and  the  Reinalds-rimur,  which  presumably 
have  a  French  ancestry,  the  lovers  are  separated  by  the  parents 
of  the  youth.  In  the  two  Tales  of  Mourakkish,  the  Tale  of 
Urwa,  and  the  Fri&pj dfssaga  the  lovers  are  separated  by  the 
relatives  of  the  maiden.  It  would  also  be  possible  to  point 
out  still  further  resemblances  within  each  of  these  groups. 

There  are  also  special  likenesses  between  Floire  et  Blancheflor, 
Ghanim  bin  Ayyub  and  Ni'amah,  caused  by  the  presence  therein 
of  the  tower  and  its  lord.  The  ring  appears  in  the  first  Mourak- 
kish story  and  the  Tale  of  Urwa,  and  in  varying  roles  in  Floire 
et    Blancheflor,    the    Fridpj  dfssaga    and    the    Reinalds-rimur. 
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Breaking  one's  promised  word  plays  a  rdle  in  the  stories  about 
Mourakkish,  the  Tale  of  Urwa,  Fridpjdfssaga,  Aucassin  et 
Nicolette,  Florent  et  Clarisse,  and  treachery  in  every  instance  of 
the  false  grave,  which  is  in  Ghanim  bin  Ayyub,  the  first  story 
about  Mourakkish,  Urwa,  and  Floire  et  Blancheflor.49 

We  have  found  more  resemblances  between  the  saga  and 
the  two  old  Arabic  stories  concerning  Mourakkish  and  Urwa, 
heroes  who  antedate  Mohammed,  than  with  any  of  the  Euro- 
pean adaptations.50 

Now  at  last  we  can  understand  things  in  the  saga  which 
puzzled  us  before:  the  characterless  heroine,  whose  only 
possession  is  beauty  and  who  is  interested  only  in  her  own 
safety,  who  tells  falsehoods  and  lets  herself  be  passed  from 
hand  to  hand  is  an  Oriental,  the  product  of  harem  life.  The 
kindly  king  who  presents  his  high-minded  rival  with  a  woman 
is  a  noble  Arab  who  has  more  at  home.  The  contest  in  nobility 
of  the  two  heroes  is  redolent  of  the  Orient,  and  not  at  all 
northern.  The  sex-tabu  at  Baldershagi  may  have  been  the 
invention  of  a  christian  ignorant  of  Mohammedan  customs, 
who  was  attempting  to  account  for  some  reference  in  his 
original  to  the  seclusion  of  women.  On  the  other  hand  it 
may  well  have  been  in  the  original,  for  localized  sex-tabu  is 
not  unknown  in  the  East.  To  this  day  Mecca-pilgrims  are 
forbidden  sexual  intercourse  within  a  certain  territory  about 
the  holy  city.  This  tabu  has  existed  since  before  the  time 
of  Mohammed.  This  kind  of  sex-tabu  has  therefore  always 
been  a  familiar  idea  to  the  Arabs  and  to  all  Moslems.61 

49  The  North  knew  the  false  grave  in  a  different  setting.  See  Hervarar 
Saga  in  two  versions.  S.  Bugge,  Norrtfne  Skrifter  af  Sagnhistorisk  Indhold, 
pp.  229  and  328. 

60  Italo  Pizzi  attempts  to  trace  this  class  of  stories  farther  into  the  Orient 
in  his  article,  Le  somiglianze  e  le  relazioni  tra  la  poesia  persiana  e  la  nostra  del 
medio  evo,  published  in  the  Memorie  della  R.  Academia  delle  scienze  di  Torino, 
serie  II,  vol.  42.  Torino.  1892.  Cp.  pp.  265-6.  His  statements  require  veri- 
fication. The  funeral  in  Houmdy  and  Houm&youn  is  not  apposite.  Cp.  Rein- 
hold,  Rev.  de  philologie  franqaise,  XIX.  158-9.  Djami's  Saldmdn  and  Absdl 
is  also  not  apposite.  It  is  a  tenuous  allegory  of  the  body  and  soul.  Cp.  Journal 
asiatique,  4  serie,  vol.  16,  1850,  p.  538ff. 

"  Cp.  W.  Robertson  Smith,  The  Religion  of  the  Semites,  p.  435ff.  For  a 
more  ancient  time  see  Herodotus,  History,  Book  IV.  cap.  64. 
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The  burial  of  porstein  and  Beli  so  that  they  might  call 
to  each  other  across  the  fjord  can  be  either  Northern  or  Arabic. 
Indeed  it  might  occur  almost  anywhere.  There  are  Northern 
traditions  that  are  similar52  and  Arabic  offers  very  close  parallels. 
Burton,  in  his  note  to  the  burial  of  Hatim  on  a  mountain-top 
says:53  "I  have  already  noticed  this  favorite  practice  of  the 
wilder  Arabs  and  the  affecting  idea  that  the  dead  may  look 
on  his  kith  and  kin."  j  In  another  passage  in  Burton54  there 
is  a  reference  to  calling  to  the  graves  of  the  dead. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  how  this  tale  of  the  desert  has  been 
built  into  a  novel  of  viking  life.  As  we  have  noted  before,  the 
names,  excepting  Frit5J>j6f,  are  from  the  regular  stock  in  trade 
of  Northern  romances.  Instead  of  the  camel  we  get  the  ship, 
instead  of  the  sands,  the  sea.  The  Arab  tales  usually  tell  of 
the  marriage  of  cousins.55  There  were  many  reasons  for  this; 
it  maintained  and  strengthened  the  bloodbond,  a  matter  of 
great  importance  in  a  semi-nomad  population;  it  enabled 
young  people  who  were  not  strangers  to  marry — in  a  land  of 
veiled  and  secluded  women  a  matter  of  great  advantage  to 
both;  further,  it  enabled  a  wife's  relatives  to  exert  family 
pressure  upon  the  husband  to  prevent  her  being  superseded 
by  a  younger  wife,  the  most  unhappy  lot  a  woman  in  the 
East  can  undergo.  Such  a  marriage  promised  the  greatest 
happiness,  and  the  parting  of  such  youthful  lovers  was  a 
tragic  theme.  But  not  so  in  the  North;  cousins  could  not 
marry  in  a  christian  land.  Therefore  the  North  turned  here 
to  its  own  romantic  resources  and  inserted  the  old  theme  of 
prince  and  peasant,  castle  and  cot,  in  this  story — the  daughter 
of  the  king  and  the  son  of  his  landwarden.  But  now  that  they 
are  no  longer  cousins  brought  up  in  one  home,  how  are  they 

52  £2j|g  in  Pods  Grundriss  d.  germ.  Philol.  2nd  Ed.  Ill,  256.    Weinhold, 
Altnordisches  Leben,  p.  488ff. 
y  ; ..  m  Nights  IV.  94. 
"  I  M  Nights,  I.  75  and  note  1. 

86  E.g.,  Nights,  I.  69,  note  2,  VI.  145,  note  2,  III.  77,  VI.  122-3.  V.  46.  137, 
and  III.  67,  where  there  is  a  sort  of  comic  replica  of  Urwa. 
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to  be  brought  together  so  intimately?  This  was  easy;  there 
stood  ready  the  old  institution  of  fostering.  A  glance  through 
the  kings'  sagas  shows  that  the  kings  usually  farmed  out  their 
children  to  their  dependents  to  be  fostered,  a  thing  sought 
by  the  dependents  and  of  manifest  advantage  to  their  families. 
In  this  case  the  saga  tells  of  the  franklin  Hilding  who  fostered 
the  daughter  of  the  king,  and  of  the  son  of  the  king's  greatest 
retainer,  the  landwarden,  who  was  often  at  Hilding's,  and  the 
two  children  became  foster-brother  and  -sister,  which  here 
means  fast  friends. 

Urwa  made  a  journey  over  the  desert  to  get  the  bride-price 
from  a  relative.  In  the  North  relatives  are  more  exact  in 
keeping  track  of  their  money  affairs.  Society  is  there  more 
individualized.  Such  a  trip  would  have  little  sense  to  an 
Icelander,  but  his  romances  were  full  of  quests,  tasks  imposed, 
to  be  rewarded  by  the  gift  of  a  king's  daughter  or  by  some  high 
evidence  of  royal  favor.  So  the  hero  was  accorded  a  quest  at 
sea,  and  in  return  was  to  be  forgiven  his  offense  against  the 
kings.  But  really  the  journey-episode  is  rather  dragged  in 
by  the  heels,  since  it  has  lost  its  old  motivation  and  its  new 
one  is  not  germane  to  the  story.  It  is  also  historically  false, 
for  no  minor  kings  collected  tribute  from  the  Orkney-jarls. 
But  it  afforded  some  Icelander  a  chance  to  introduce  a  fine 
bit  of  Northern  witch-and-sea-lore,  a  rousing  storm,  a  drinking 
bout  on  the  Faroes;  and  besides  it  gave  his  audience  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  how  the  returned  FriSpjof  knocked  out  Helgi's 
teeth  with  a  purse  of  silver;  all  of  which  was  very  pleasant  and 
lent  an  air  of  reality  to  this  outlandish  tale. 

But  there  was  no  actual  viking  life  in  the  Arabic  prototype, 
no  "harrying,"  such  as  is  expected  of  every  hero,  so  the  sagaman 
inserts  a  bit  to  satisfy  his  audience  and  turns  FriSJrjof  loose  upon 
the  seas  to  get  him  wealth  and  fame.  This  portion  serves  no 
purpose  whatever  in  the  development  of  the  plot,  and  every 
detail  could  be  paralleled  over  and  over  from  otjier,  viking 
stories. 

A  ring  as  identification  is  not  needed  in  the  Northern  tale, 
for  the  lady  was  not  immured,  and  even  a  salt-carl  could 
wander  into  the  hall  and  show  himself  to  her  as  she  sat  at  meat; 
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so  it  was  used  in  another  way;  the  hero  and  heroine  exchanged 
rings — after  the  latter  had  industriously  hinted — ,  for  so  at 
least  FriSJjjof  took  it. 

The  man  who  finally  gives  the  queen  away  in  the  saga  is 
quite  different  from  the  same  man  in  the  Arabic  tales.  In  the 
Tale  of  Urwa  and  the  stories  about  Mourakkish  there  is  no 
hint  of  his  being  old.  Floire  et  Blancheflor  and  all  those  intro- 
ducing the  caliph  suggest  a  man  older  than  the  youthful 
lover,  but  not  an  ancient.  We  do  not  know  just  what  form  of 
this  tale  was  the  progenitor  of  the  saga;  if  it  suggested  an 
older  man,  the  only  change  was  to  make  him  a  Scandinavian 
king,  and  perhaps  give  him  a  few  more  years.  But,  as  we 
have  already  said,  the  sagaman  had  in  his  old  lore  two  famous 
examples  of  old  kings  with  young  wives,  from  which  he  took  a 
name  for  this  figure.  And  from  one  of  them,  Sigurc5  Hring  in 
the  SkJQldungasaga,  he  adopted  the. incident  of  the  old  king 
with  an  overpowering  force  challenging  two  young  brother- 
kings    and    demanding    their    beautiful    sister    in    marriage.56 

The  means  by  which  the  king  is  won  to  Fri(5J>j6f  are  different 
from  those  of  the  older  tales.  In  some  a  kindly  woman  inter- 
venes, and  in  one  a  caliph  is  entrapped  into  uttering  noble 
sentiments  from  which  he  can  not  recede.  In  the  Tale  of 
Ghanim  the  concubine  convinces  the  caliph  of  Ghanim's  nobil- 
ity. In  the  Tale  of  Urwa  the  husband  appoints  a  spy  who 
reports  only  good  things  of  the  rival.  ,  In  the  saga  the  first 
test  involves  a  northern  landscape,  ice  and  snow,  and  of  course 
this  test  must  have  been  rebuilt  in  the  North,  if  not  invented 
there.  The  test  of  the  sword  sounds  exotic  and  we  suspect 
that  it  was  in  the  original.     There  is  just  such  a  test  in  the 

66  Those  who  are  interested  in  the  sad  fate  of  old  kings  in  the  Fomaldarsogur 
who  are  suitors  for  young  women  will  find  them  as  follows:  SkJQldungasaga, 
preserved  only  in  a  Latin  version,  edited  by  Olrik,  Aarbtfger  f.  nord.  oldkynd. 
og  hist.  1894,  pp.  83-164.  Hrdlfssaga  kraka,  Finnur  J6nsson,  Kjb.  1904.  cap.  17. 
Gautreksaga  (Ranisch,  Berlin,  1900)  72,  10.  Same  story  in  Hrdlfssaga  Gautreks- 
sonar  (Detter,  Halle,  1891)  4-5.  GQngu-Hrdlfs  saga  (Ram,  Fomaldarsogur 
Nordrlanda,  Kjb.  1829-30)  III,  314.  Hjdlmtirs  saga  ok  Olvis,  (ibid.),  Ill,  458. 
Illugasaga  Gridarfostra,  (ibid.)  Ill,  656.  Sturlaugssaga  starfsama,  (ibid.) 
Ill,  515  and  596,  where  an  adventurous  lady  specializes  in  old  kings. 
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Nights,  but  the  rascally  Beduin  yields  to  temptation  and  kills 
his  sleeping  benefactor.57 

FriSpjofs  unwillingness  to  accept  Ingibjorg  unless  the 
king  is  about  to  die  is  a  clumsy  attempt  to  account  for  a  noble 
nature  accepting  a  great  sacrifice.  This  awkward  situation 
was  created  when  the  story  was  moved  from  a  polygamous 
society,  where  acceptance  would  have  been  simpler,  to  a 
monogamous  society. 

To  repeat:  the  bones  and  marrow  of  the  Fridpjdfssaga 
are  still  Oriental,  but  the  fleshly  covering  is  Northern;  a  tale 
of  the  Arabic  desert  has  been  changed  into  a  viking  novel. 
The  original  must  have  been  a  form  of  the  far-flung  tale  of 
the  two  children  who  were  brought  up  together,  became  lovers 
and  were  parted  on  account  of  their  difference  in  condition, 
and  after  perils  and  adventures  were  again  united.  And  this 
accounts  for  the  exotic  character  of  the  Fridpj dfssaga. 

And  now,  a  few  words  regarding  the  name  Fri(5f>jof.  It  can 
be  from  frifir  and  pjdfr,  meaning  ' 'Peace thief."  Ms  A2  con- 
tains a  pun  by  King  Hring  which  demands  this  meaning.  It 
can  just  as  well  be  from  frfdr  pjdfr,  meaning  "Fair  Thief," 
for  a  long  vowel  was  regularly  shortened  before  two  conso- 
nants. Vigfusson's  Icelandic-English  dictionary  defines  fridr 
as  "fair,  beautiful,  handsome,  chiefly  of  the  face."  We  have 
seen  that  FriSJrjof  is  the  same  figure  as  Floire,  Florent,  Aucassin, 
etc.  Now  Floire  and  Florent  mean  flower,  blossoming,  i.e., 
something  beautiful.  Hugo  Brunner58  derives  Aucassin  from 
the  Arabic  name  al-Kasim,  in  the  Spanish  form,  Alcazin, 
an  explanation  which  has  generally  been  received  with  approval. 
Arabic  literature  and  history  are  full  of  al-Kasims.  One  was 
a  prince  in  Cordoba  in  the  latter  half  of  the  ninth  century, 
another  was  king  in  Granada  from  1019  on.  This  name  comes 
from  a  root  which  has  many  meanings.  Hava,  Arabic-English 
Dictionary,  on  page  597,  lists  under  this  root  the  verbs  qasuma, 
"to  be  handsome  faced,"  and  qasama,  "to  divide,  to  distribute." 
A  divider  of  the  spoil  might  be  a  robber.  Arabic  has  many 
tales  of  robber-lovers.    Thus  the  word  al-Kasim  might  mean 

"Nights,  III.  111. 

68  Ober  Aucassin  und  Nicolette,  Halle,  1880.    Cp.  p.  16. 
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either  fridr  or  pjdfr,  and  possibly  some  one  lumped  the  two 
together  in  Fri<5f>jofr.  Perhaps  some  day  a  version  of  this 
tale  may  be  found  in  the  still  unexplored  reaches  of  Arabic 
literature  which  will  give  us  an  assured  explanation  of  the 
name  Fri(5J>jof.  At  any  rate  it  may  have  a  meaning  which 
falls  into  the  series  of  names  of  the  heroes  in  the  many  versions 
of  the  tale. 

VI 

When  and  how  did  the  story  get  to  Iceland?  There  are 
many  possibilities.  We  should  remember  that  the  Hildebrand 
story  comes  to  the  surface  in  Germany  about  800  and  again 
about  seven  hundred  years  later,  changed,  but  the  same 
story;  that  confused  versions  of  the  struggles  of  the  Goths  in 
southern  Europe  are  brought  to  book  in  Iceland  well  nigh  a 
thousand  years  after  the  events  occurred.  Time  and  place 
present  few  barriers.  And  the  Scandinavians  had  contact 
with  the  Near  East  in  many  ways  and  for  a  long  time. 

While  the  migration  of  the  nations  was  disturbing  the 
ancient  commerce  between  Scandinavian  and  Roman  merchants 
Grecian  wares59  were  coming  into  the  North  by  the  eastern 
route.  Arabic  and  Persian  merchandise60  found  the  way  into 
Scandinavia  by  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  century.  Communi- 
cation between  the  Baltic  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Caspian 
and  Black  Seas  on  the  other  was  maintained  over  definitely 
known  and  regularly  travelled  routes  from  the  early  ninth 
century  on.  The  Volga  route  to  the  Caspian  brought  direct 
contact  with  the  Persians  and  Arabs  as  well  as  indirect  contact 
with  lands  stretching  far  to  the  east  of  them,  possibly  even  with 
China,  and  the  Dnjeper  route  to  the  Black  Sea  led  to  the 
Arabs  and  Greeks,  to  Byzantium,  the  great  "omnium  gatherum" 
where  the  entire  East  and  West  met  and  broke  bread  and 
made  love  and  traded  stories.  The  former  route  bore  a  great 
volume  of  trade  from  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth  to  the  latter 
part  of  the   tenth    century,   after  which  the   Dnjeper  route 

69  Aarbtfgerfor  nord.  oldkynd.  og  hist.  1892,  p.  308. 

60  T.  J.  Arne.  La  Suede  et  VOrient.    Uppsala,  1914.    Also  det  stora  Svitjod. 
Stockholm,  1917.  pp.  1-75. 
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became  of  more  importance.  Over  these  roads  the  Northerners 
travelled  in  great  numbers;  their  boats  swarmed  over  the 
Caspian  and  Black  Seas,  they  raided  in  Armenia,  visited 
Trebizond  and  possibly  Bagdad61  and  twice  placed  imperial 
Byzantium  in  grave  danger.  Arabian  historians  describe 
their  appearance  and  conduct  with  great  interest.62  Nor 
were  they  transients  only.  Scandinavians  early  obtained  a 
firm  footing  in  present  Finland,  and  by  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  century  there  were  merchant  colonies  in  Novgorod  and 
many  less  important  cities,  while  farther  south  in  Kiev  a 
Scandinavian  kingdom  was  established  that  was  the  ancestor 
of  the  Russian  state.  And  they  were  not  only  merchants 
who  came  to  Byzantium,  for  Scandinavians  formed  for  a 
considerable  time  the  bodyguard  of  the  eastern  Roman  em- 
perors. It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  the  saga-loving  Northmen 
did  not  acquire  enough  of  Arabic  or  of  some  trade  language  to 
understand  the  eastern  stories  that  were  dispensed  in  the 
bazaars  or  were  told  by  the  women  of  the  harems  which  they 
acquired  in  foreign  lands.63 

Not  alone  Swedes  made  these  journeys,  but  Norwegians 
as  well,  whose  route  to  the  Baltic  usually  lay  through  Jemtland 
and  Helsingland,  provinces  settled  by  Norse  colonies. 

Such  long  and  continuous  contact  could  not  but  result  in 
an  interchange  of  spiritual  goods.  We  have  known  for  some 
years  that  the  Scandinavians  dwelling  in  Russia  left  literary 
monuments  which  were  taken  over  into  Russian  popular  litera- 
ture.64 Only  recently  has  philological  science  turned  to  account 
the  results  of  archaeological  research  and  tentatively  claimed 

61  Arne.    La  Suede  et  VOrient,  p.  96. 

62  A.  C.  Cook,  Journal  of  Eng.  and  Germ.  Philology.  XXII  (1923),  p.  54ff. 

63  Vilhelm  Thomsen.  The  Relations  between  Ancient  Russia  and  Scandi- 
navia and  the  Origin  of  the  Russian  State.  Oxford,  1877.  p.  33.  Louis  Leger. 
Chronique  dite  de  Nestor.  Publications  de  Vicole  des  langues  orientales  vivantes. 
Paris,  1884.    Note  harem  of  greatgrandson  of  Rurik,  pp.  64-5. 

64  Stan.  Rozniecki.  Varcegiske  Minder  i  den  russiske  Heltedigtning. 
Kjb.  1914.  S.  Agrell.  Fornnordiska  element  i  den  ryska  folkpoesien.  In  the 
Yearbook  of  the  New  Society  of  Letters  at  Lund,  1922.  pp.  65-82. 
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that     oriental    materials    came    to     Scandinavia     over     the 
Russian  ways.65 

The  Norse  and  Danes  whose  viking  raids  led  them  to  the 
West  and  South  came  in  great  numbers  against  the  Arabs  in 
Spain,  whom  they  fought  twice  on  a  large  scale  in  the  ninth 
century.66  In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  their  pilgrims 
and  crusaders  took  the  same  road,  usually  in  connection  with 
German  fleets,  and  made  landings  and  conducted  themselves 
as  did  their  heathen  forbears.  Overland  ran  the  central  pilgrim 
ways,  a  western  one  through  France  and  an  eastern  one  from 
Iceland,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  over  Germany,  through 
Italy,  and  thence  to  the  Holy  Land,  where  there  were  Arabic 
speaking  christians.  Ships  from  Limerick  and  Waterford, 
Irish  towns  held  by  vikings,  made  regular  voyages  to  Moorish 
Spain  and  back.67  Even  before  the  end  of  the  tenth  century 
the  Icelanders  had  begun  to  arrive  in  Byzantium  by  the  way 
of  the  West,  and  associated  themselves  with  the  Swedes  and 
Norwegians  in  the  imperial  Varangian  guard.  Nor  did  they 
cease  to  come  in  the  centuries  that  followed.  Here  they  found 
life  and  color,  adventure,  love-intrigues  as  told  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  Grettissaga,  and  good  rewards.  This  was  the  cross 
roads  of  the  eastern  and  western  world,  and  they  could  meet 
here  and  buy  wares  and  listen  to  tales  that  came  over  long 
ways  from  farthest  Persia,  from  Arabia,  Africa,  from  any  part 
of  the  known  world.  But  the  charms  of  the  Orient  did  not  hold 
the  men  of  Iceland,  and  unless  untimely  death  overtook,  them 
they  came  home  to  marry  a  girl  of  their  own  folk  and  settle 
down;  and  so  the  Icelandic  lad  of  the  eleventh,  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  century  could  hear  of  winter  nights  as  many  tales 

65  F.  R.  Schroder.  Skandinavien  und  Orient  im  Mittelalter.  Germanisch- 
Romanische  Monatschrift.  VIII  (1920),  204,  281.  Contains  bibliography  of  what 
had  appeared  to  date.  Henrik  Schiick.  Byzans  och  norden.  pp.  41-75  in 
his  Kulturhistoriska  skizzer.    Stockholm,  1922. 

66  P.  Riant.  Expeditions  et  pelerinages  des  Scandinaves  en  Terre  Sainte 
au  temps  des  croisades.  Paris,  1864,  p.  62ff.  J.  C.  H.  R.  Steenstrup.  Norman- 
nerne.  1876ff.  Vol.  II.  pp.  287-302. 

67  Alice  Stopford  Green.  The  Old  Irish  World.  1912.  Chapters  5  and  8. 
Hoops.    Reallexikon  der  germ.  Alter tumskunde.  1911-19.  Vol.  II,  p.  43. 
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of  the  streets  of  Byzantium  as  can  the  American  lad  of  this 
decade  of  the  streets  of  Paris  and  London. 

And  not  only  war,  commerce  and  travel  brought  contact, 
but  learning  also.  In  the  eleventh  century  the  chosen  youth 
of  Iceland  began  to  go  to  foreign  countries  to  study,  whence 
they  returned  to  occupy  the  highest  posts  in  the  service  of  the 
church.  Some  went  to  England,  others  to  France,  to  Germany 
and  to  Italy.  Throughout  the  twelfth  century  they  could 
have  found  among  the  greatest  teachers  of  England  men 
who  were  excellent  Arabic  scholars,  who  had  studied  in  the 
Moorish  universities  and  who  were  teaching  Arabic  science  and 
translating  Arabic  manuscripts.68  Italy  was  in  close  contact 
with  the  Arabic  world.  France  was  the  nearest  neighbor  of 
Moorish  Spain,  in  the  most  intimate  touch  with  all  that  was 
going  on  there.  Arabic  science  overflowed  into  France  and 
Icelandic  students  brought  from  thence  to  their  northern 
home  some  of  the  curious  arts  of  the  Arabs.69 

And  at  just  this  time  various  versions  of  the  tale  we  have 
been  discussing  were  known  in  France.  Floire  et  Blancheflor 
and  Aucassin  et  Nicolette  are  from  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth 
century.  The  original  of  the  Reinalds-rimur  and  the  prototype 
of  Florent  et  Clarisse  are  too  vague  to  deal  with,  but  the  presence 
of  these  versions  indicates  that  various  forms  of  the  tale  were 
floating  about  in  France.  A  student  may  have  brought  the 
original  of  the  Frifipjofssaga  from  France  to  Iceland,  and  there 
it  may  have  been  told  a  thousand  times,  until  some  one,  follow- 
ing the  literary  fashion  of  the  late  thirteenth  century,  made  of 
it  this  viking  novel  decked  with  verse.  And  this  is  extremely 
likely,  for  we  know  that  this  very  thing  happened  with  another 
tale  a  short  time  afterwards.  Jon  Haldorsson,  a  Norwegian 
who  studied  at  Paris,  Bologna  and  Salerno,  was  sent  out  to 
Iceland  as  bishop  and  landed  there  in  1323.  In  Iceland  he 
told  the  Kldrussaga,70  "which  he  found  in  France  written  in 

68  C.  H.  Haskins.    English  Historical  Review.  XXX  (1915),  pp.  56-69. 

69  Thoroddsen.  Geschichte  der  islandischen  Geographie.  1897.  Vol.  I, 
33S.  and  45ff. 

70  Edited  by  Cederschiold.    Kjb.  1879. 
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Latin  in  verse,"  as  is  recorded  by  the  man  who  wrote  the  saga 
down.  A  great  many  other  stories,  tales  of  many  lands  which 
he  is  said  to  have  told  on  various  occasions  were  collected 
by  his  friends,  and  have  been  published  in  modern  times.71 
Why  could  not  a  like  thing  have  happened  with  the  Fridpjdfs- 
saga  a  little  earlier? 

But  however  it  came,  the  man  who  brought  it  north  obtained 
it  from  a  source  that  was  close  to  Arabic.  It  is  tempting  to  think 
that  he  got  it  directly  from  Arabic,  but  that  is  however  of  little 
account.  The  christian  chivalric  conceptions  of  Romance 
lands  have  had  no  effect  on  the  saga,  and  religion  plays  no 
part  in  separating  the  lovers.  The  changes  from  a  story  very 
like  that  of  Urwa  and  Afra  can  best  be  accounted  for  in  the 
North  itself.  It  may  indeed  have  been  told  and  retold  in  the 
North  for  several  centuries,  but  fifty  or  seventy-five  years  of  oral 
narration  would  be  sufficient  to  permit  the  obvious  traces  of 
Oriental  origin  to  disappear.72 

Chester  Nathan  Gould 

The  University  of  Chicago 

71  Gering,  Islendzk  Mventyrl    2  vols.  Halle,  1882-3. 

72  My  thanks  are  due  to  my  colleague,  Prof.  Martin  Sprengling,  who 
has  ever  been  generous  of  his  time  and  of  his  wide  knowledge  of  Arabic. 
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